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State-Wide  Senior  'Fitness'  Program  Set 
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DIRECTOR'S  CITATION  —SR^  Disubility  Determinuuua 
Bureau  has  recieued  a  director's  citation,  highest  honor 
awarded  by  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Shown  at 
the  award  ceremony  are  Jack  Carver,  left,  SRS 
Rehabilitative  Services  Division  Administrator;Philip 
Gralton,  Denver,  Disability  Bureau  regional  representative 
and  Bill  Vollmer,  Chief  of  the  Disability  Determination 
Bureau. 


University  Gets 
Federal  Grant 

Montana's  Aging  Services 
Bureau,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Montana,  is 
sponsoring  a  statewide  in- 
novative Physical  Fitness 
Program  for  Senior  Citizens. 
Also  cooperating  is  the 
Governor's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness. 

The  Aging  Bureau  made  a 
$45,265  grant  to  the  Un- 
iversity's Leisure-Resources 
Center.  The  University  is 
contributing  $13,783  in  in- 
kind  services. 

Professor  Lloyd  Heywood, 
representing  the  University 
center,  pointed  out  that  one  of 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Judge  Names  Energy  Advisers 


A  12-agency  Energy  Ad- 
visory Council  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Thomas  L. 
Judge  to  replace  the  in- 
teragency coal  task  force 
created     last     summer     by 


former  Gov.  Forrest  H.  An-    headed    by    Lt.    Gov.    Bill 


derson. 

Representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  services  on 
the  council  will  be  Director 
Ted  Carkulis.  The  council  is 


Christiansen, 

SRS  also  is  serving  as  the 
coordinating  agency  for  the 
Human  Resources  Team  of 
the  cabinet. 
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After  months  of  uncertain- 
ty concerning  the  future  of 
aging  programs  things  have 
started  looking  up  for  Mon- 
tana's Senior  Citizens. 

Congress,  on  April  18, 
passed  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments  of  1973.  The 
Senate  acted  by  voice  vote 
and  the  House  vote  was  348 
toO. 

Doctor  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming,  who  was  Secretary  of 
HEW  under  President 
Eisenhower,  has  been  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Commissioner 
on  Aging,  and  he  will  be 
directing  future  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  aging. 

A  previous  bill  funding  the 
Administration  on  Aging 
was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Nixon 
because  he  considered  it 
called  for  excessive  spending. 

There  remains  some  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  propos- 
ed  National  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly 
because  the  new  bill  did 
not  include  $100,000,  which 
was  requested  for  this 
program  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging.  Under  the 
proposal  Montana  was  to 
receive  $500,000  to  imple- 
ment nutrition  programs  in 
the  State. 

The  Montana  Aging  Ser- 
vices Bureau  funds  are 
allotted  under  Title  III,  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Funds 


are  made  available  to  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  their 
proportionate  share  of  the 
over-60  population,  instead  of 
the  over-65  basis  which  has 
prevailed  since  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  passed  in 
1965,  The  new  nutrition 
program  also  applies  to  per- 
sons 60  or  over. 

Under  the  AoA  formula 
which  has  been  changed  in 
recent  months,  each  state 
will  receive  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  each 
year  for  area  planning  and 
social  service  programs  and 
state  plan  administration. 

Other  major  features  in  the 
new  legislation  outlined  by 
Commissioner  Flemming 
would: 

Require  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  be  placed  in  the 
Office  of  HEW  Secretary. 
This  already  has  been  done 
by  HEW  Secretary  Casper  W. 
Weinberger. 

The  new  law  requires 
other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering programs  for  the 
aging  to  cooperate  with  the 
AoA.  It  also  establishes  a 
Federal  Council  on  Aging  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Presi- 
dent with  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  serve  as  their 
spokesman. 

The  new  law  authorizes 
grants  for  establishing  and 
supporting  multi-discip- 
linary gerontology  centers. 


It  requires  each  state  agen- 
cy on  aging  to  divide  the  state 
into  planning  and  service 
areas  and  determine  in  which 
of  these  areas,  plans  on  aging 
should  be  developed.  The  new 
Title  III  provisions  also  con- 
tain an  authorization  for 
model  projects. 

In  making  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  such  projects,  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  un- 
der the  law,  is  directed  to 
give  priority  to  those  projects 
which  emphasize  housing, 
continuing  education,  pre- 
retirement education  and 
meeting  the  needs  of 
physically  or  mentally  im- 
paired older  persons. 

Commissioner  Flemming 
was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  third  annual  Governor's 
Conference  in  Helena  in 
1971. 


Governor's 
Conference 
On  Aging: 

•  September  10-11 

•  Billings 

•  Governor  Thomas 

Judge,  Conference 
Host 
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Billings  Has 

'Minority' 

Center 

A  Senior  Citizens  center 
geared  toward  the  needs  of 
minorities  has  been  opened 
in  Bilhngs,  and  according  to 
James  O'Rourke,  SRS 
representative  in  that  city,  it 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  State. 

It  is  located  in  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  Church. 

No  county  or  State  funds 
are  involved,  O'Rourke  said, 
explaining  that  a  federal 
grant  of  $2,400  will  be  match- 
ed through  donated  services 
and  facilities  to  make  an  an- 
nual program  cost  of  $3,000. 
Operation  of  the  program  is 
guaranteed  for  three  years 
after  which  city  or  county 
funds  will  have  to  support  it, 
according  to  O'Rourke. 

This  is  Billings'  second 
Senior  Citizens  center.  The 
city  recreation  department 
sponsors  another. 
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Aging  Conference 
In  September 

The  fifth  annual  Gover- 
nor's Conference  on  Aging 
will  be  September  10  and  11 
at  the  Northern  Hotel  in 
Billings. 

The  conference  will  open  at 
1:30  p.m.  September  10  with 
workshops  and  small  group 
meetings.  This  program  will 
be  completed  the  following 
morning.  At  noon  September 
11  the  annual  conference 
luncheon  will  be  held  with 
Robert  B.  Robinson,  director 
of  the  Colorado  Commission 
on  Aging,  as  principal 
speaker.  Sidney  T.  Smith, 
State  commissioner  of  labor, 
will  be  the  toastmaster. 

Banquet  speaker  Sept.  10 
will  be  Bernard  E.  Nash,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the 
American      Association     of 


ROBERT   B.    ROBINSON, 

Luncheon  speaker. 

Retired  Persons  and  the 
National  Retired  Teachers 
Association.  Governor 
Thomas  L.  Judge  will  be  host. 
Toastmistress  will  be  State 
Senator  Antoinette  Fraser 
Rosell  of  Billings. 


HEW  Chief  Spells  Out 
Social  Services  Rules 


As  of  July  1,  1973,  the 
following  social  services 
regulations  will  go  into  effect, 
according  to  Casper  W. 
Weinberger,  secretary. 
Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare: 

1)  Families  whose  incomes 
do  not  exceed  150  per  cent  of  a 
state's  welfare  payment  stan- 
dard are  eligible  for  social 
services,  including  free  child 
day  care  for  working 
recipients. 

2)  Child  day  care  also  can 
be  provided  on  a  sliding  fee 
basis  for  families  whose  in^ 

come  is  between  150  and  233 
per  cent  of  a  state's  welfare 
standard. 


3)  Federal  matching 
money  for  privately  donated 
social  services  funds  will  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  but  with 
safeguards  that  will  preclude 
abuses  that  have  occurred 
with  such  funds  in  the  past. 

Weinberger  notes  that  the 
new  regulations  will  provide 
an  increase  in  child  day  care 
for  working  recipients  from 
317,000  child  care  years  in 
1973  to  532,000  child  care 
years  in  1974. 

The  social  services,  accor- 
ding to  Weinberger,  are  "a 
series  of  programs  developed 
to  get  families  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  onto  the  job  rolls — 
and  keep  them  there." 
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Aging  Services  Bureau  Relocates 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF  GERRY  EKLUND,  right  and  Janis 
Luehr,  clerk- stenographer  are  shown  in  one  of  the  new 
offices. 


PICTURED  ABOVE  IS  LYLE  DOWNING,  Aging  Services 
Bureau  Chief,  in  his  new  office. 
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Early  Screening  Project  Studied 


Montana's  mutual  preven- 
tive medical  program  was 
studied  and  praised  this  spr- 
ing by  a  team  of  specialists. 

Harold  Dickson  and 
Lindsey  Bradley,  associate 
directors  of  the  Regional 
Health  Services  Research  In- 
stitute, University  of  Texas 
Medical  School,  San  An- 
tonio, and  Meg  Kellog  from 
the  Office  of  Program  Plan- 
ning  and  Evaluation, 
Medical  Services  Ad- 
ministration, HEW, 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  been 
making  evaluations  and  con- 
ducting research  throughout 
the  country  in  order  to  assess 
the  impact  of  early  and 
periodic  screening,  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

The  goal  of  EPSDT,  accor- 
ding to  Dickson,  is  to  give 
complete  physicals  to  the 
nine  million  Medicaid- 
eligible  children  throughout 
the  nation  and  to  find  and 
correct  chronic  and  disability 
conditions  in  children  up  to 
21  years  of  age. 

The  preventive  program 
the  team  studied  in  Montana 
is  a  joint  project  between  the 
Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences  and 
the  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  and 
is  run  through  SRS's 
Medicaid  services. 


Dickson,  Bradley  and 
Kellogg  began  their  study 
last  July  and  are  now  in  the 
second  of  three  phases.  The 
states  they  are  covering  in- 
clude Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  Louisiana, 
Virginia,  Utah,  California 
and  Montana.  Data  collected 
from  these  states  will  be 
applied  to  a  master  plan  for 
the  nation. 

In  the  first  phase,  the  team 
found  that  not  enough  data 
had  been  collected  to  deter- 
mine cost  and  benefits  of  the 
preventive  medical  program. 

Now  in  the  second  phase, 
the  team  is,  in  Dickson's 
words,  "searching  out  ex- 
amples of  good  programs  to 
determine  alternative  ways 
of  tracking  children  through 
the  system." 

The  system,  he  notes,  in 
eludes  identification;  out- 
reach; actual  screening; 
development,  hearing, 
visibility  and  dental  checks 
and  follow-ups. 

"There  are  problems  in 
every  step,"  Dickson  reports. 
"Most  states  have  very  little 
outreach,  and  in  the  screen- 
ing, most  states  leave  out  the 
dental  and  visual  steps.  Very 
few  states  have  any  follow- 
up.  The  reason  we  came  to 
Helena  is  that  we  heard  Mon- 
tana has  a  very  good 
program,    and,    in    fact,    it 


does — one  of  the  best  we've 
seen." 

The  team  looked  to  see  if 
medical  problems  were  being 
discovered,  what  is  being 
done  about  them  and  what 
the  cost  is.  In  Montana,  for 
instance,  Dickson,  Bradley 
and  Kellogg,  studied  the 
program  itself,  checked  the 
follow-up  and  examined 
Medicaid  claim  files. 

According  to  a  report 
issued  in  January  1973  by 
HES  and  SRS,  the  Montana 
screening  team  had  tested 
more  than  500  children  in  12 
communities  during  its  first 
months  in  operation.  In  the 
remaining  two  years  of  the 
program  15,500  more 
children  will  be  contacted  for 
screening.  Current  levels  of 
participation  in  the  State  in- 
dicate nearly  90  per  cent  of  all 
eligible  families  are  par- 
ticipating and  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  the  recommended 
preventive  medical  and  den- 
tal work  is  being  followed 
through  by  the  families. 

The  research  institute 
through  which  Dickson, 
Bradley  and  Kellogg  came  to 
Montana  is  also  involved  in 
evaluation  in  areas  other 
than  preventive  medicine, 
including  family  planning 
and  chronic  illness  clinics, 
aging  and  mental  health. 
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RECEIVES  APPOINTMENT— Joesph  H.  Roe,  chief,  Child 
Welfare  Bureau,  Community  Services  Division,  SRS,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Council  of  Executives  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  Amercia,  Inc.  The  council  is 
composed  of  30  executives  of  member  agencies  and  has  as  its 
primary  purpose  improving  communications  between  agen- 
cies and  the  League  administration  and  board. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Judge  Requests  More  Funds 


Gov.  Thomas  Judge  has 
asked  the  State's  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the 
nation's  other  49  governors 
to  push  for  greater  federal 
funding  for  child  welfare  ser- 
vices. 

Judge,  who  believes  a  con- 
tinuation of  current  funding 
will  result  in  insufficient 
programs,  has  called  for 
more  than  four- fold  increases 
in  the  present  federal  spen- 
ding. 

He  also  has  requested  a 
more  generous  distribution  of 
federal  funds  with  the  federal 
government  picking  up  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  child  ser- 
vice programs  rather  than 
the  current  50  per  cent. 


According  to  the  Governor, 
the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  such  programs  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  in 
fiscal  1974  is  $46  million,  a 
$1  million  increase.  He  has 
proposed  federal  spending 
for  child  welfare  services  be 
increased  to  $196  milhon  for 
fiscal  1973,  with  further  in- 
creases in  successive  years. 

J  udge  believes  these  funds 
are  critical.  He  says  "On 
behalf  of  our  state's  depen- 
dent, neglected  and  abused 
children  and  children  in 
danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent, it  is  essential  that  ade- 
quate federal  funds  be  appro- 
priated to  meet  their  service 
needs." 


Counties  Form 
Aging  Councils 

Establishment  of  County 
Councils  on  Aging 
throughout  the  State  is  being 
rapidly  completed  by  the 
Montana  Aging  Services 
Bureau. 

Gerry  Eklund,  Assistant 
Bureau  Chief,  outlined  the 
aims  of  this  new  program. 
She  said  that  County  Coun- 
cils are  providing  a  way  for 
all  senior  citizens  to  have  a 
role  in  the  decision-making 
process  that  will  determine 
the  future  development  of  ag- 
ing programs. 

"The  principal  function  of 
the  County  Council  will  be  to 
develop  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  aging  plan," 
she  said.  "Through  the  coun- 
cil we  will  be  able  to  identify 
the  needs  for  services  and 
resources  and  establish  goals 
and  programs." 

Under  the  County  Council 
plan,  the  commissioners  in 
each  county  will  establish  the 
legal  identity  of  the  unit 
through  resolution.  County 
commissioners  also  will  spell 
out  responsibility  and 
authority  and  will  set  up 
organizational  structure. 

Represented  on  the  Council 
will  be  organized  and  un- 
organized groups  of  Senior 
Citizens  and  advocates  for 
education,  health  and  recrea- 
tion. 


Draft  of  Youth  Act 
Goes  to  Grassroots 


With  the  emphasis  on  in- 
dividuahzed,  non-institu- 
tional corrective  treatment 
for  problem  youth,  members 
of  the  Governor's  Juvenile 
Justice  Advisory  Council 
have  been  traveling 
throughout  the  State  holding 
public  meetings  on  the  dis- 
cussion draft  of  the  Montana 
Youth  Act. 

This  spring  the  council 
completed  proposals  for  com- 
prehensive revision  of  State 
juvenile  laws  and  sent  out 
5,000  copies  of  the  discussion 
draft.  It  then  began  to  collect 
feedback  from  individuals, 
groups  and  agencies  concern- 
ed with  youth  as  well  as  from 
the  general  public.  When  the 
grassroots  meetings  have 
been  completed  at  the  end  of 
June,  the  council  will  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board  to 
develop  a  final  proposal 
which  will  be  presented  to  the 
1974  Legislature. 


Travel  Tip 

Are  you  planning  to  visit 
the  National  Parks  this 
summer?  Golden  Age  Pass- 
ports now  are  available  at 
all  stations  of  the  National 
Park  System  where  entry  fees 
are  charged,  at  all  first  and 
second  class  post  offices  and 
at  certain  national  forest 
locations. 


Under  the  new  codes  being 
proposed,  emphasis  in  deal- 
ing with  problem  youth 
would  be  placed  on  the  family 
rather  than  on  correctional 
institutions.  In  cases  where  it 
is  not  feasible  to  rely  on  the 
framework  of  the  original 
family  to  deal  with  troubled 
youngsters,  foster  and  group 
homes  would  be  used  for  cor- 
rectional treatment.  Haswell 
points  out  that  such  treat- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be 
more  effective  in  the  long  run 
and  considerably  less  expen- 
sive to  the  taxpayer. 


-  MOVE  - 


Giving  of  oneself— not  only 
time  and  effort  but  a  smile 
and  a  good  ear  as  well — 
furnishes  some  of  life's 
dearest  rewards  to  both  the 
recipient  and  the  benefactor. 

MOVE  (Montana  Organ- 
ization for  Volunteer  Efforts) 
keeps  at  hand  ideas  for  giv- 
ing of  oneself  and  is  forever 
in  need  of  persons,  young  and 
old,  who  are  willing  to  do  just 
that. 

Any  person  or  group  in- 
terested in  volunteer  work  in 
his  community  is  asked  to 
write  Marilyn  McKibben, 
MOVE,  Lewis  and  Clark 
County  Courthouse,  Helena, 
Mt.  5960L 
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Post  Offices 
Are  Selling 
Food  Stamps 

Basic  conditions  under 
which  postal  facilities  can 
sell  food  stamps  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Contracts  for  selling  food 
coupons  in  post  offices  are 
established  individually 
between  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  state  agency  which 
administers  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  agreement  defines 
audit  responsibility  and 
other  procedural  matters, 
limits  Postal  Service  liability 
for  cash  and  coupons  and 
provides  for  the  use  of  a  stan- 
dard issuance  fee  by  the 
Postal  Service.  State  agen- 
cies have  full  responsibility 
for  negotiating  the  contracts. 

States  may  continue  to  sell 
coupons  through  welfare 
agencies,  banks,  credit  un- 
ions, poverty  agencies  and 
local  businesses.  However, 
department  officials  indicate 
postal  issuance  will  effective- 
ly supplement  present 
issuance  systems  in  an  effort 
to  provide  convenient  service 
to  food  stamp  recipients. 

Postal  Service  issuance 
has  been  operating 
successfully  on  a  trial  basis 
in  a  dozen  different  parts  of 
the  country  since  1971. 
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Experience  and   Hope   Shared 
By  Great  Falls  Stroke  Victims 


"The  real  problem  with  a 
stroke  is  that  one  moment  a 
person  has  a  normal  life,  and 
the  next  moment  he  can't 
move,  can't  speak,  and  his 
life  is  changed." 

These  were  the  words  of 
Bill  Sirak,  executive  director 
of  a  newly  organized  club  for 
stroke  victims  in  Great  Falls. 

To  bridge  the  vastness 
between  the  lonely  world  of 
the  victim  of  a  stroke  and  a 
group  in  which  he  can  share 
mutual  problems,  advice  and 
encouragement  is  the  goal  of 
the  new  organization.  It 
hopes  to  inform  and  hearten 
families  as  well  as  the  victim 
himself. 

Persons  forming  the  stroke 
club  agree  that  loneliness 
and  lack  of  touch  with  the 
outside  world  are  perhaps  the 
most  traumatic  results  of  a 
stroke.  Once  the  victim 
returns  to  his  home,  he 
becomes  divorced  from  his  co- 
workers on  the  job,  for  in- 
stance, and  from  the  regular 
visitors  who  dropped  in  on 
him  at  the  hospital.  He  must 
learn  anew  how  to  conduct 
the  routines  of  daily  living. 
He  has  to  learn  all  over  again 
how  to  get  dressed,  to  brush 
his  teeth,  to  comb  his  hair, 
and  he  has  to  learn  simply 
how  to  get  around  the  house. 

Usually  his  house  has  to  be 
remodeled.  For  wheelchair 
patients,  ramps  have  to  be 
built    over    the    stairways. 


Doors  often  have  to  be  enlarg- 
ed, and  bathroom  facilities 
must  be  altered  to  fit  the 
patient's  handicap. 

Ray  Genereux,  48  years  old 
and  a  Post  Office  supervisor 
until  his  stroke  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  commented  that  the 
standard  of  living  may 
drop — another  blow  the 
stroke  victim  may  have  to 
face.  "I  was  the 
breadwinner,"  said 
Genereux,  the  father  of  two. 
"Although  I  have  a  govern- 
ment check,  our  life  style  is 
changed." 

Twenty-five  year  old  Mike 
Ribich  is  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  stroke  club. 
In  Vietnam  battle  action  in 
1969,  he  suffered  vascular 
damage  similar  to  that  of  a 
stroke.  Mentally  bright  and 
fun-loving,  Ribich  now 
remembers  all  of  his  past  ex- 
cept for  the  time  spent  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  regained 
some  of  his  speech  and  his 
ability  to  walk.  At  the  time 
the  club  was  organized,  he 
was  anticipating  a  trip  to  Las 
Vegas — on  his  own. 

Both  of  these  victims 
agreed  that  recovery  depends 
a  great  deal  on  one's  age, 
strength,  physical  condition 
and  physical  and  mental 
abilities  before  the  stroke. 

Sirak  points  out  that 
because  of  the  rapid  pace  and 
intense  pressures  of  living, 
stroke  is  considered  one  of  the 


Susan  Kirkpatrick 

New  managing  editor  of 
the  SRS  News  is  Susan 
Kirkpatrick,  information  of- 
ficer for  SRS. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick  is  a  1968 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Montana  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

After  her  graduation  she 
became  editor  of  the  West 
Yellowstone  Sentinel,  a  week- 
ly newspaper.  Prior  to  her 
employment  with  SRS  she 
was  a  news  assistant  for  the 
information  services  at  Mon- 
tana Tech  in  Butte. 

Her  office  in  Helena  is  at 
515  Ewing. 

nation's  major  health 
problems.  Younger  and 
younger  men  and  women  are 
falling  victim  to  its  debilita- 
tion. However,  the  death  rate 
among  middle-aged  men,  ac- 
cording to  Sirak,  has  fallen 
32  per  cent  since  1950.  Ad- 
vances in  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  are  making 
the  outlook  brighter,  he  adds. 
More  and  more  victims  are 
being  returned  to  their  former 
worklife  and  are  finding 
usefulness  and  self- 
satisfaction. 
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A  pair  of  modern  four- 
plexes  has  been  constructed 
in  Townsend  for  the  com- 
munity's senior  citizens. 

Each  apartment  is  almost 
600  square  feet  in  size  and  is 
complete  with  kitchen,  bath 
and  one  bedroom. 

The  special  housing  project 
is  administered  by  a  local 
nonprofit  corporation  and 
was  financed  with  money 
from  a  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan.  The  loan 
is  to  be  repaid  over  a-50-year 
period  with  interest.  The  rate 
of  interest,  however,  will  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  oc- 
cupants in  each  individual 


WORK     COMPLETED     ON     SENIORS'     HOUSING— 

Workmen  put  the  finishing  touches  on  one  of  the  apartments 
in  Townsend's  new  complex  for  Senior  Citizens. 


New  Homes  Ready  for  Occupancy 
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NEW  HOUSING  FOR  TOWNSEND  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


apartment.  Basic  rental 
charge  is  $80  a  month,  in- 
cluding utilities. 

Each  apartment  has  its 
own  outside  entry  with  wide 
sidewalks  leading  to  each 
door.  Inside,  each  apartment 
is    carpeted    except    for   the 


kitchen  and  bath  and  comes 
with  drapes.  The  kitchen  in- 
cludes a  range,  refrigera- 
tor, exhaust  fan,  built-in 
cabinets,  and  garbage  dis- 
posal. Backyard  patios  and 
outdoor  clotheslines  are  other 
features  of  the  apartments. 


Including  land  purchase, 
architect's  fees  and  inciden- 
tal costs,  the  price  of  the 
entire  project  was  about  $100- 
000.  L.  P.  Barney  Construc- 
tion of  Helena  was  the 
general  contractor.  Don 
Taylor,  also  of  Helena,  was 
the  architect. 

President  of  the  nonprofit 
corporation  managing  the 
senior  citizens'  housing  pro- 
ject, Townsend  Housing, 
Inc.,  is  William  Duede.  Sven 
Jensen  is  vice  president  and 
Mrs.  Gary  Welch  is  secretary- 
treasurer.  Other  directors  are 
Mrs.  H.  G.  White,  John  N. 
Jepson,  Mrs.  Joe  Kirscher, 
Henry  Huth,  the  Rev.  Gary 
Pearson  and  Jack  Nelson. 
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Lifelong  Learning  Is  Goal 
Of  Community  Education 


Unlimited  vistas  await  the 
mind  and  the  body,  and  Com- 
munity Education  provides 
access  to  these  avenues  for 
growth. 

Helping  cities  and  towns  to 
realize  the  potential  for  in- 
creased awareness  and  the 
possiblities  for  personal 
development  that  lie  right  in 
their  own  area  is  Terry 
Thirsk,  Community  Educa- 
tion intern.  Thirsk  was  in 
Montana  this  spring  working 
with  the  Community  Ser- 
vices Division  of  the  State 
Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services. 

A  belief  in  "continuing 
education  from  birth  to 
death"  spurs  Thirsk  on  to 
action,  and  he  uses  as  his 
base  the  information  that  one 
person  out  of  every  20 
families  has  a  skill  he  is  will- 
ing to  teach  someone  else. 

As  the  youthful  intern  ex- 
plained, Community  Educa- 
tion involves  any  subject 
the  people  want.  They 
themselves  ask  that  the 
courses  be  taught.  The  varie- 
ty, therefore,  is  as  vast  as  the 
combined  interests  of  each 
individual  in  a  community. 

Subject  possibilities  range 
from  accounting,  English 
grammar,  philosophy  and 
law  to  cheerleading, 
emergency  road  repair,  home 
barbering  and  mining,  from 
Japanese  cooking  to  Mexican 
tissue  flowers;  from  fencing 


to  watching  sports,  and  from 
human  relations  in  business 
to  self  development. 
Anything  one  can  think  of 
becomes  a  possibility. 

Thirsk,  whose  home  is 
Kalispell,  spent  several 
months  laying  the 
groundwork  in  Montana  for 
the  community  education 
concept.  His  job  was  to  travel 
throughout  the  State  talking 
to  communities  in  an  attempt 
to  get  schools  excited  about 
providing  further  education 
and  groups,  organizations 
and  the  general  public  ex- 
cited about  learning  and 
about  sponsoring  community 
education  programs. 


for  providing  a  "community 
education  center"  available 
to  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion 16  to  18  hours  a  day 
throughout  the  entire  year.  It 
would  provide  educational, 
social,  recreational,  cultural 
and  community  problem- 
solving  opportunities 
without  restriction  on  those 
to  be  served,  facilities  to  be 
used  or  time  of  day. 

Thirsk  left  Montana  at  the 
end  of  May  to  return  to  Cen- 
tral Michigan  University 
where  he  is  completing  train- 
ing as  an  educational  ad- 
ministrative specialist. 

He  was  working  as  an  in- 
tern in  Montana  through  the 
National  Center  for  Com- 
munity Education  and  its 
offshoot  the  Northwest  Com- 
munity Education  Develop- 
ment Center.  The  Northwest 
Center  is  headquartered  in 
the  College  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  and 
aids  schools  and  com- 
munities in  its  area  of  the 
country  to  tap  potentials  for 
service  that  not  often  are  ful- 
ly utilized. 


Terry  Thirsk 

As  explained  by  Thirsk,  the 
school  represents  the  largest 
single  tax  investment  of  the 
dollar  in  most  communities 
and  therefore  truly  does 
belong  to  the  people.  The 
Community  School  idea  calls 


The  SRS  staff  needs  help 
with  its  mailing  list.  We  know 
some  subscribers  are  inadvert- 
ently getting  two  copies.  Also 
many  copies  go  to  the  last- 
knotin  address  of  persons  now 
deceased.  If  you  are  getting  two 
copies  or  know  of  copies  going 
to  waste,  ivon't  yon  let  us 
knoiv?  Please  include  the  mail- 
ing label  if  possible  when  re- 
questing changes  of  address  or 
termination  o  f  subscription. 
Thank  you. 
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BITS  and  PIECES 


Now  in  its  fifth  month  of 
operation,  the  Senior 
Citizens'  HospitaHty  House 
of  Big  Timber  is  a  real  going 
concern  with  about  40  per- 
sons a  day  using  the  fa- 
cihties. 

Members  of  the  Hospital- 
ity House  are  thinking  of 
organizing  a  chartered  trip  to 
Hawaii  during  the  off-season 
and  are  interested  in  hearing 
from  Senior  Citzens  outside 
of  Big  Timber  who  might  be 
interested  in  such  a  vacation. 


Officers  elected  by  the  St. 
Regis  Senior  Citizens  are: 
Lester  Melton,  chairman; 
Verna  Thompson,  vice  chair- 
man; Viola  Cotton,  treasurer, 
and  Clarence  Forest,  direc- 
tor. 

Joe  Magera,  Forest  and 
Mrs.  Cotton  will  be 
delegates  to  the  council. 


Recently  appointed  1973 
committee  chairpersons  to 
serve  the  Beaverhead 
Senior  Citizens'  Organiza- 
tion are:  Eleanor  Tash,  food 
sales;  Ethel  Martinell  and 
Carla  Hansen,  Lima  area; 
Florence  Giudici  and 
Josephine  Wolf,  co-histor- 
ians; Millie  Dansie,  Betty 
Crocker  and  MJB  coupons; 
Harold  and  Mary  Murray, 
publicity;  Mary  Curry,  sym- 
pathy cards,  and  Loren 
Joslin,  overall  director. 


SPRING  IN  RED  LODGE— When  the  buds  begin  to  pop  out 
in  Red  Lodge,  the  stream  through  the  center  of  town  affords 
Senior  Citizens  a  refreshing  first  breath  of  spring. 


Incorporation  documents 
and  leasing  papers  for  a 
meeting  place  have  been 
signed  by  the  Chinook 
Senior  Citizens. 

Hugo  Schellin  is  president 
and  Lucille  Nash  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  newly 
formed  group.  Other 
members  of  the  board  of 
directors  are:  Dr.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Cannel,  Maida  McCartney, 
Art  Patterson,  Thelma  John- 
son and  E.  L.  Leonard. 


Newly  elected  officers  of 
the  Senior  Citizens'  Group  of 
Sanders  County  are: 
Martha  Young,  president; 
Melvin  Hoy,  vice-president, 
and  Jean  Friday,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


By  late  July  Senior 
Citizens  in  Libby  can  expect 
to  have  a  building  of  their 
own  where  they  can  gather 
for  business  and  recreation. 

The  structure  will  total 
1,440  square  feet  and  will  be 
designed  to  accommodate 
160  persons,  with  provisions 
for  expansion.  It  will  be  con- 
structed of  enameled  metal 
with  a  red  brick  front.  Inside, 
the  building  will  include  a 
kitchen,  a  crafts  room,  a 
meeting  room  and  resfrooms. 
Sidewalks  have  been  design- 
ed to  accommodate  the  use  of 
wheelchairs.  Total  cost  of  the 
building,  including  complete 
insulation,  plumbing,  wiring 
and  sidewalks  will  be  $15,- 
000. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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More  Bits  and  Pieces 


Carl  Bue  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Flathead 
Association  of  Senior 
Citizens.  T.  J.  Smith  will 
serve  as  vice  president.  Direc- 
tors elected  for  three-year 
terms  are  Ed  Lee,  Esther 
Nelson  and  Henry  Velton. 


A     Flathead      County 

Council  on  Aging  has  been 
created  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  elderly  citizens 
and  to  assess  their  needs  with 
regard  to  what  the  county 
has  to  offer. 

The  council  will  function 
through  a  joint  effort  of  the 
county,  the  area's  Senior 
Citizens'  organizations  and 
Flathead  Valley  Community 
College. 

Similar  councils  are  being 
formed  in  other  counties 
throughout  the  State. 


A  drop-in  center  is  being 
established  in  Forsythe  for 
the  area's  Senior  Citizens,  ac- 
cording to  Pat  Mysse,  direc- 
tor of  activities  for  the 
Rosebud  County  Senior 
Citizens. 

Membership  in  the  senior 
citizen  group  is  not  necessary 
to  be  able  to  use  the  drop-in 
center. 

The  facility  will  be  open 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  each  week  and  will 
serve  coffee  and  sandwiches. 


The  Three  Rivers  Senior 
Citizens  Center  has  reopen- 
ed after  a  remodeling  job 
done  by  Rod  Frick. 


Shelby  Senior  Citizens  are 
making  use  of  the  old  dining 
room  in  the  Elks  Temple  as 
their  Senior  Citizens'  Center. 

Persons  52  years  of  age  and 
over  are  invited  to  visit  the 
center  between  one  and  three 
o'clock  any  afternoon  Mon- 
day-Saturday. 


Work  is  underway  on 
remodeling  of  the  Driftwood 
Drive-In,  the  former  Conoco 
Service  Station  Building,  for 
a  Senior  Citizens'  Center  in 
Cascade. 

The  new  center  is  the 
culmination  of  a  project  un- 
dertaken several  months  ago 
by  the  Cascade  Lions  Club 
and  is  an  outgrowth  of 
successful  response  to  Over- 
60  Bingo  parties  sponsored 
by  the  Lions. 

The  venture  is  being 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
State  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services.  The  grant  is  for 
$562.50  a  quarter  for  a  total  of 
$2,250  a  year.  The  grant 
money  may  be  used  for  pay- 
ing rent,  utilities  and  other 
administrative  costs  of  the 
center. 


Taxi  Service 
Renewed 
In  Sidney 


The  Senior  Citizens' 
Transportation  program  in 
Sidney  and  Fairview  has 
been  renewed  under  an  agree- 
ment signed  this  spring  by 
the  Richland  County 
commissioners  and  Turner 
Tharp,  new  owner  of  the 
Sidney  Taxi  Service. 

The  program's  purpose  is 
to  extend  low-cost  taxi  ser- 
vice to  eligible  persons  over 
the  age  of  55  to  put  them  in 
better  touch  with  the  com- 
munity and  with  the 
necessities  of  life. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Senior 
Citizens'  Transportation 
Program,  persons  must  not 
have  personal  resources  in 
excess  of  $1,500,  although 
equity  in  a  home  may  be  up  to 
$12,500.  A  single  person  must 
not  have  a  net  income  of  more 
than  $178  a  month  and  a 
couple's  net  income  may  not 
exceed  $233.  Net  income  is 
determined  by  considering 
total  shelter  costs  and 
medical  expenses. 

Depending  upon  an  eligible 
person's  income,  he  will  pay 
from  15  to  40  cents  for  each 
taxi  ride  within  a  two  mile 
radius  of  Sidney.  A  person 
living  in  Fairview  will  be 
charged  from  50  cents  to 
$1.25  for  a  one-way  trip  from 
Fairview  to  Sidney. 


CORONARY  CARE— Dr.  John  R.  McQuillan,  hospital  chief 
of  staff,  Veterans  Administration  Center,  examines  a  patient 
in  the  hospital's  new  intensive  care  unit.  The  electronic 
monitor  measures  the  heartbeat  rate  and  rhythm  and 
sounds  an  alarm  if  the  are  not  normal. 

Greyhound  Holts  Discriminotion 


Greyhound  Lines,  Inc.,  the 
largest  bus  company  in  the 
nation,  has  been  ordered  by  a 
federal  court  ruling  to  discon- 
tinue discrimination  in  hir- 
ing on  the  basis  of  age. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
James  B.  Parsons  of  Chicago 
issued  the  14-page  opinion 
this  spring,  acting  on  the  first 
complaint  filed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Employment 
Act  of  1967.  The  opinion  in- 
dicated that  since  1928, 
Greyhound  had  refused  to 
hire  bus  drivers  over  the  age 
of  35. 


The  bus  company  now 
must  keep  records  on  all  bus 
driver  applicants  aged  40  to 
55  as  a  result  of  the  order 
which  requires  record- 
keeping as  one  condition  of  a 
stay  of  enforcement  of  the 
injunction  to  permanently 
prohibit  Greyhound  from 
further  discrimination  in  hir- 
ing practices. 

The  labor  department,  in 
its  original  complaint,  alleg- 
ed that  Greyhound  had 
violated  the  age  bias  law: 

+  by  failing  to  consider  for 
employment  as  drivers  in- 
dividuals between  the  ages  of 
40  and  65  years; 
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Intensive  Care 
Unit  Is  Open 

The  new  intensive  care  unit 
has  been  opened  at  the 
Veterans  Administration 
Center  at  Fort  Harrison. 

According  to  Charles 
Walter,  director  of  the  VA 
Center,  the  six-bed,  general- 
purpose  unit  can  handle  both 
medical  and  surgical  cases 
requiring  intensive  care. 
Three  medical  beds  are 
equipped  with  electric 
monitoring  systems  for  cor- 
onary patients. 

Dr.  William  S.  Hertwig, 
chief  of  medical  service,  and 
Dr.  J.  Andrew  Phelps,  chief  of 
surgical  service,  will  jointly 
administer  the  intensive  care 
unit.  Fifteen  nurses  trained 
in  intensive  care  techniques 
will  staff  the  new  facility  on  a 
24-hour  basis. 

Says  Walter,  "It  will  be  a 
great  asset  to  us  in  providing 
quality  medical  care  for 
veterans  and  a  first  for  VAin 
Montana." 

+  by  limiting,  segregating 
or  classifying  its  employees 
in  ways  which  deprive  in- 
dividuals between  40  and  65 
of  employment  opportunities 
because  of  their  ages; 
+  by  advertising  pref- 
erence for  applicants  bas- 
ed upon  age; 

+  and  by  otherwise  dis- 
criminating  against 
employees  and  other  in- 
dividuals between  40  and  65 
with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion, terms,  conditions  or 
privileges  of  employment 
because  of  their  ages. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Pioneer  Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses 


Beginning  July  1,  1973, 
Montana  residents  62  years 
of  age  and  older  may 
purchase  a  15  cent  Pioneer 
Hunting  and  Fishing 
License. 


Through  June  30,  however, 
all  residents  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  65  will  need  a 
reerular  $4  license  to  fish. 

Pioneer  licenses  can  be 
purchased   only  from   State 


Fish  and  Game  offices  or 
from  game  wardens  and  will 
give  senior  citizens  fishing 
and  bird  hunting  privileges, 
excluding  wild  turkeys. 

Some  potential  pioneer 
license  purchasers  are  com- 
plaining because  they  can't 
get  to  a  Fish  and  Game  office 
and  they  don't  want  to  trudge 
through  the  woods  to  find  a 
game  warden.  They  do  not 
understand  why  the  licenses 
cannot  be  sold  at  all  fishing 
and  hunting  license  outlets  in 
the  State. 


MANNING  GUIDES— Senator  Dave  M.  Manning  of 
Hysham  played  host  to  a  group  of  Forsyth  and  Rosebud 
Senior  Citizens  when  they  visited  the  State  Capitol  in 
Helena.  The  Dean  of  the  Senate  proved  he  knows  the 
Statehouse  from  top  to  bottom  when  he  acted  as  a  temporary 
Capitol  Guide.  Pictured  above,  top  left:  Ora  Saundres,  Edith 
Finch,  Mary  Mace,  Gertrude  Hull,  Katherine  Erpelding,  Lyle 
Downing,  State  Aging  Services  Bureau  Chief;  Senator  Man- 
ning, Anna  Lloyd  and  Pat  Musse. 


Don't  Forget— This  September 
Governor's  Conference  on  Aging 


Orthopedic  shoes  and  other 
support  devices  for  the  feet 
are  not  covered  by  Medicare 
unless  the  shoes  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  leg  brace. 


GI  Loan 
Is  Good 
Til  Used 

Some  Montana  veterans 
may  not  be  aware  that  they 
still  have  eligibility  for  a  G.I. 
Bill  VA  home  loan,  according 
to  Charles  Walter,  director 
of  the  Fort  Harrison  VA 
Center. 

Walter  said  recent  changes 
in  the  laws  have  restored 
eligibility  to  World  War  II 
and  Korean  conflict 
veterans.  Under  the  new  law 
a  veteran's  entitlement  for  a 
VA  home  is  good  until  he  uses 
it. 
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Over  Half 
SS  Checks 
Go  To  Women 

Women  make  up  60  per  cent 
of  the  adults  getting  monthly 
social  security  payments,  ac- 
cording to  Jack  Sharp,  social 
security  district  manager  in 
Helena. 

Of  the  23  million  adults 
being  paid  social  security 
benefits  13.8  are  women,  he 
says. 

About  6  million  women  get 
monthly  retirement  benefits 
based  on  their  own  social 
security  work  records.  This 
figure,  Sharp  adds,  is  20 
times  as  many  as  in 
1950.  About  half  the  women 
getting  retirement  checks 
became  eligible  on  their 
husband's  earnings,  accor- 
ding to  the  manager. 

A  working  woman  has  the 
option  of  retiring  at  age  62 
and  getting  reduced  monthly 
payments  on  her  record,  or 
she  can  wait  until  she's  65 
and  get  full  benefits  as  well 
as  Medicare  coverage.  "But  if 
she's  entitled  to  higher 
benefits  as  a  wife  or  a  widow 
on  her  husband's  record," 
Sharp  notes,  "she'll  be  paid 
the  higher  amount. 

"The  working  woman  has 
both  disabihty  and  sur- 
vivors' protection  from  social 
security,"  he  goes  on  to  say. 
"If  she  becomes  severely  dis- 
abled and  cannot  work  for  a 


Joe  Roe 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

To  begin  his  two-year  term, 
Roe  recently  participated  in 
the  council's  semi-annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City. 

At  the  New  York 
conference,  Montana  was 
used  as  a  model  for  a  discus- 
sion of  weighting  child  ser- 
vices caseloads  for  social 
workers.  For  the  past  ten 
years,  Montana  has  been  one 
of  only  a  few  states  to  assign 
cases  according  to  a  weighted 
classification  for  the  activity 
performed  and  the  time  re- 
quired in  each  case.  The  com- 
mon method  for  distribution 
of  cases  is  an  arbitrary 
assignment  on  fixed 
numerical  basis. 


year  or  more  she  and  her 
family  may  be  eligible  for 
monthly  cash  payments  from 
social  security.  And  starting 
July  1,  1973,  workers  of  any 
age  who've  been  getting 
social  security  disability 
payments  for  two  years  or 
more  may  be  eligible  for 
Medicare. 

According  to  Sharp,  about 
460,000  children  get  monthly 
social  security  payments  bas- 
ed on  their  mother's  work 
records.  "A  child  who  is  en- 
titled to  monthly  social 
security  payments  based  on 
the  mother's  records  can 
receive  them  even  though  the 
child's  father  may  be  work- 
ing at  a  fulll-time  job,"  Sharp 
says. 


Greyhound 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

In  his  opinion  invalidating 
age  discrimination  in  hiring 
practices.  Judge  Parsons 
wrote:  "Employers  are  re- 
quired to  consider  in- 
dividuals on  the  basis  of 
what  they  can  contribute,  not 
on  the  basis  of  chronological 
age  .  . .  Safety  is  the  foremost 
concern  involved  herein  not 
only  for  defendant  but  for 
plaintiff  and  this  court  as 
well,  but  I  cannot  accept  the 
contention  that  persons  over 
40  cannot  become  safe  bus 
drivers.  I  believe  strongly 
that  functional  capacity  and 
not  chronological  age  ought 
to  be  the  most  important  fac- 
tor as  to  whether  or  not  an 
individual  can  do  a  job  safe- 

ly." 

According  to  Judge  Par- 
sons, a  man  aged  25  is  not, 
"merely  by  virtue  of  being  25, 
a  safer  driver  than  the  man  of 
45."  He  noted  that 
Greyhound's  statistics  "ac- 
tually show  that  its  drivers 
over  age  40  have  a  better 
safety  record  than  those  un- 
der 40." 


Social  security  can  now 
continue  paying  benefits  to 
an  undergraduate  student 
until  the  end  of  the  semester 
or  quarter  in  which  he 
becomes  22.  You  should  get  in 
touch  with  any  social  securi- 
ty office  2  or  3  months  before 
you're  22  so  that  there'll  be  no 
interruption  in  your  checks. 
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Fitness 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

the  chief  causes  of  the  dis- 
abihty  among  elderly  per- 
sons is  the  lack  of  proper 
exercise.  "This  will  be  an  on- 
going program  and  will  be 
carried  on  through  the  Aging 
Service's  66  centers 
throughout  the  State, 
Hey  wood  said.  "Too  few  older 
persons  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  physical 
fitness  in  their  daily  lives." 

Professor  Heywood  ex- 
plained that  the  professional 
staff  of  the  University  will 
work  individually  with  the 
center  directors  and  will  con- 
centrate, not  only  on  active 
seniors,  but  also  isolated, 
homebound  groups.  He  said 
the  program  will  be  designed 
in  such  a  manner  that  there 
will  be  "something  for 
everybody. 

"This  is  not  going  to  be  a 
case  of  so-called  consultants 
and  speechmakers  running 
around  the  State  telling  the 
senior  citizens  that  they 
should  be  getting  more  exer- 
cise. Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  motivate  the  senior 
citizens  so  that  they  will 
readily  engage  in  physical 
programs  to  their  liking." 

It  is  Professor  Heywood's 
intention  that  very  few  older 


Casey  Program  Opens 


The  Montana  division  of 
the  Casey  Family  Program 
has  opened  in  Helena  to 
provide  long-term  foster  care 
for  children  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age. 

The  Capitol  City  will  serve 
as  the  central  office  for  the 
program.  A  satellite  office 
will  be  set  up  in  the  Butte- 
Anaconda  area.  Although  all 
foster  homes  will  be  located 
in  the  areas  of  these  three 
cities,  the  program  will 
accept  referrals  of  children 
from  anywhere  in  the  State. 

No  private  referrals, 
however,  will  be  accepted. 
They  must  come  through  a 
court  or  a  child-care  agency. 

persons  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  physical  exer- 
cise in  their  daily  lives. 

Mike  Fitzgerald,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to 
Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge, 
who  represents  the  Governor 
on  the  Physical  Fitness 
Council,  said  that  members 
of  the  Council,  many  of  them 
Olympic  athletes  and  leaders 
in  many  athletic  activities, 
will  assist  the  University 
staff. 


The  Casey  Family 
Program  is  multi-racial,  non- 
demoninational  and  will  con- 
sider children  from  all 
economic  levels. 

The  agency's  address  is: 
Diamond  Block,  Helena,  Mt. 
59601 

Job  Training 

Servicemen  and  women 
stationed  in  Montana  will  be 
assisted  in  making  the  tran- 
sition from  military  service  to 
civilian  employment  through 
a  new  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Program. 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
Dolores  Colberg  has  an- 
nounced that  her  office  has 
received  $14,000  from  the 
Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  aid 
servicemen  and  women  in 
vocational  counseling  and 
tuition  payments  during  the 
last  six  months  of  their 
military  careers. 

The  program  is  known  as 
Project  Transition.  Those 
eligible  either  may  be  ex- 
cused from  military  duties  or 
may  take  training  during  off- 
duty  time  in  the  final  months 
of  service  in  order  to  learn  a 
saleable  skill. 
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